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And the First Is: Wouldn’t One Strong Investigation Be Enough? 
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By SEYMOUR M. HERSH 


WASHINGTON — The four committees of Congress 
that have announced they will investigate allegations 
] of Illegal domestic spying by the Central Intelligence 
Agency will first have to confront this question: 
Are four investigations three too many? 

Many legislators have already suggested that a 
joint ad hoc investigating committee should be set 
up to fully explore the agency’s activities both . 
domestic and foreign. Logio would seem to dictate 
a single, agreed-upon investigating committee With 
•an independent staff, 'but Congressional egos, along, 
with strong feelings about which committee should 
have access to what classified data, could lead to a 
defiance of logic thfough a hodge-podge of' hear- 
ings, many in secret. ■- 

Once the hearings are agreed upon in' whatever 
form, the legislators might, begin by taking up a 
question that has not been publicly considered since 
the first reports on the domestic spying: Why, When 
the facts were long siijce known to Government 
officials and some in Congress, did it take a news- 
paper story, on Dec. .22 in The New York Times, to 
prbvoke a White House inquiry, Congressional hear- 
ings, and the resignation of at least four high-level 
C.I.A. aides? J. 

The domestic spying, in violation of the C.I.A. 
charter, was first discovered by James R. Schlesinger 
. shortly after he became C.I.A. director early in 1973. 
Mr. Schlesinger was replaced by William E, Colby, 
who 'decided to brief the Chairman of the House and 


Senates intelligence subcommittees about the illegal 
activities , - 1 

It is not known whether Mr. Colby decided to talk 
to Congress becauselnf.'a strong belief in its over- 
sight responsibilities orcbecause of strong pressures 
from inside the C.I.A. But it is knOwn that no in- 
vestigations were initiated at the time of that brief- 
ing, which took place sometime near the end of 1973. 

The question is, why not? 

• Mr. Colby isn’t shying; Mr. Schlesinger, now the 
Secretary of Defense, refuses to comment, and Sena- 
tor John C. Stennis, Democrat of Mississippi and 
Chairman of the intelligence subcommittee' .of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, has yet to pub-, 
licly discuss the matter beyond announcing hearings. 

The only explanation for the failure to take some 
kind of action in 1973 has come from Representative 
Lucien N. Nedzi, Republican of Michigan, the chair- 
man of the House intelligence subcommittee. At the 
time I was briefed,” Mr." Nedzi said during a tele- 
vision interview 12 days' ago, “these alleged im- 
proprieties had ceased . . .what was told to me was 
told 'after life fact.” ■ y . ■ W - 

Questions About the Executive 

Other questions could be posed about the internal 
workings of the executive branch in the way it eXer-> 
cised its control over the C.I.A. Did anyone inside 
the agency tell thd appropriate officials on the Na- 
tional Security Council about the domestic activities 
at the time of their discovery in 1973? 

President Nixon, even if informed, had move than 
enough reason not to do anything about the domes- 
tic spying — assuming, of Course, that lie did nbt 
authorize or in other ways countenance it, ’ 

But was Secretary of State Kissinger informed? 
And why wasn’t President Ford briefed by C.I.A. 
Director Colby about the 1 wrongdoing until a few 
days before publication of the Times’s account? 
v These questions lead, of course, to the basic .issue 
facing a future Congressional inquiry: Who did what 
to whom, When, and who authorized it?. 

This area of inquiry could include testimony from 
former, low-level C.I.A, operatives whose accounts 
of what they did in the field against radicals and 
dissenters may conflict, sharply with the more gentle 
. descriptions available in Washington. ' • 

The precise mechanics of the domestic spying and 
> i information collecting still are' not known. &as the 
major role played by the C.I.A.’s counterintelligence 
division, headed by the now-retired James Angleton, 
or were various undercover operatives of the domes- 


tic operations divisions, with office^ in dozens oi 
American cities, involved? . . . . 

Were the secret operations authorized by Richard 
Helms, former C.I.A. directdr who, is now Ambassa- 
dor to Iran, or did Mr. Helms receive private instruc- 
tions from 'President Johnson and President Nixon? 

It is known that some of the domestic spying be- 
gan in the late- nineteen-sixties and early nineteen- 
seventies in response to the increasing alienation of 
America’s youth to the Vietnam war. Yet a number 
of former high-ranking officials of both administra- 
tions insist that they did not know of the C.I.A. s 
activities. " _ _ * 

■ s One answer, offered a few weeks ago by a C.I.A. 
insider, is simply that the power of Mr. Angleton, 
whose counterintelligence division is responsible for 
guarding the agency against foreign infiltration, was 
such that he could initiate such illegal activities on 
his own, with no one in the C.I.A.—not even Richard 
Helms— able to stop him. 

An over-riding consideration throughout any pub- 
•>' lie hearings, if they are held in public, will be “na- 
tional security,” a term that clearly has a different 
meaning for' the James Angletons of the world than , 
■ it does for most other citizens. Mr, Angleton, when 
he quit recently, did so with criticism of those who 
do not see, as he does, an omnipresent Communist 
threat to' the United States, 
i v The fine balance between the public’s right to 
know, a phrase rarely, used before in connection 
with C.I.A, activities, and the possible exposure of 
' intelligence secrets and means of obtaining infor- 
mation will constantly be tested during any hearings 
i. into the spying allegations. Some specific illegalities 
may not be discussed in public as a result. 

That may make it difficult- to know whether the 
inquiry has sought and reached a new definition of 
what is now clearly an abused concept of "national 
security.” Former President Nixon construed it to 
cover his .own political well-being; Mr. Angleton and 
others apparently . believe it permitted the use of 
illegal spying on American citizens exercising their 
right to disagree with their Government. 

Even at the time of the creation of the C.I.A., 

, there were those in Congress who sought safeguards 
against just what has been recently disclosed. One 
major question before the coming inquiry will be 
whether those safeguards can be installed in fact as 
, well ds in the fine print of an act of Congress. 

’ Seymour M. Hersh is a New York Times investi- 
gative reporter based: in Washington. 



